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EXPLANATION 

The author has tried to select from tiie research material on 
evaluating and reporting pupil progress tiie items which promise 
most to be of help to the classroom teacher. It is not a complete 
summary of research^ but a statement of some of tiie practical 
implications of research. The recommendations made in this 
booklet are tiiose which tiie autiior, John W. M. Rotfaney of die 
University of Wisconsin^ believes to be soundly supported by 
research. His original manuscript was reviewed by W. Earl 
Armstrong, National Council for Accreditation of Teadier Edu* 
cation; William G. Brink, Northwestern University; and John W. 
Shreve, Cincinnati Public Schools. Changes were made by tiie 
autiior on tiie basis of the suggestions of tiie reviewers and of 
the staflF of tiie NEA Research Division. 
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EVALUATING AND REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS 



To lAASY teachers die process of evaluating and reporting pupO 
progress is one of giving a series of exercises and tests, markbg 
them, adding or averaging die marks, and entering ^em on a 
small card which is to.be taken home to be signed by a parent, 
usually the mother* Tlie process is often quick, simple, and 
terminal* Research has sho^ us, however, that if evaluating and 
reporting pupil progress is to be effective, it must be .a conr 
tinuous, cooperative, and cumulative procedure* 



STUDY YOUR OWN PROGRAM 

While you are reading the following pages, you might consider 
your own situation, look at your own procedures, and consider 
what you might answer to the following questions: 

L Are you using obsolete (once useful) methods of evaluating 
and reporting? Mo^ of these would die gracefully but for die 
inertia of a few school people and parents who want them* 

2. Have -you clarified die terms you use in evaluating and 
reporting? Consider in answering ibis one whether your marks 
and ratings are really clear and meaningful both to children 
and to adults. 

3. Are some of your procedures among those so badly designed 
Aat they should never have been bom? Are you still using some 
that are now recognized as incorrect? Do diey continue to live 
because of the psychological innocence of some users? You may 
be trying to evaluate too many characteristics too often and too 
superficially. From this angle consider the personality ''tests," 
and even some ''objective'' tests of intelligence and achievement 

4. Are you using procedures widi every pupil that should be 
used for a few special cases? Consider in answering dils one 
whether or not your evaluating and reporting procedures put 
great emphasis on the traits found only in a few exceptional 
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students. Are you using devices that force you to put 9 out of 
10 pupils in an ''average" category? Has the ''{iroblem child" 
stolen the show? 

5. Do you use modern well-proven devices and are you alert 
to revisions and improvements in these as they are developed? 
Consider in answering this one whether or not you keep up widi 
recent developments in cumulative records, anecdotal records, 
behavior descriptions, and reporting procedures to the parents. 

6. Do you have a continuing program of experimentation with 
frankly experimental evaluating and reporting techniques and are 
you cautious in using them until their value can be demonstrated? 
Consider here such things, as the -new ''culture-free" tests, pro- 
jciitive devices, sociograms, and pupil participation in evaluation 
and reporting. 

PURPOSES OF EVALUATION 

Evaluating and reporthig processes are -essential steps in the 
current guidance, future guidance, and transfer of pupils but 
fliey serve oUier purposes as well. They may confirm estimates 
of the effectiveness of the teaching that is done and cause us to 
doubt the value of our instructional methods and materials 
enough so that we may undertake their revision or reject them 
as ineffective. The results obtained by evaluation may provide 
classroom teachers and parents witii such psychological security 
that they become strong in their support of the .schools. They 
may also spur us on to make improvements that are found to be 
desirable. Results of evaluative procedures may enable teachers 
to respond effectively to critics of the schools and to enlist dieir 
cooperation in former developments. In short, if classroom 
teachers have a sound system of evaluating and reporting pupfl 
progk^ss, both the pupils and the public will know more about 
school objectives and tibe progress beiiig made toward those 
objectives. Such information also helps the classroom teacher 
himself. 

The results of evaluating pupil progress can be reported in 
many different ways. Pupfl development can be indicated by 
scores or letter grades, by oral or written statements, or by any 
combination of such methods. Although it does not seem desirable 



to let the form of the report determine the kind of evaluation 
devices that are to be used, or vice versa, the processes are 
closely related They are separated as far as possible in the 
discuission that follows simply for convenience and emphasis. We 
shall begin with a review <^ evaluative techniques and turn later 
to ways of reporting progress. 

The chief problems in this area revolve around the four ques- 
tions: What should we evaluate? How should we evaluate? When 
should we evaluate? and Who should evaluate!^ 

EVALUATION IN TERMS OF OBJEaiVES 
^ OF EDUCATION 

It is customary to talk about evaluating pupil progress in terms 
of the carefully selected objectives to be achieved. We say that 
objectives should be stated so that they can be evaluated; the 
evaluations should be of such a character as to include the 
objectives as stated. 

Suppose, for example, we want to determine whether pupils 
have improved in citizenship. It will be necessary to define 
^'citizenship" by breaking it down into particular items about 
which specific evidence of pupil progress can be obtained. Both 
the evaluation of, and the report on, progress in citizenship will 
not be in terms of a mark that was earned but in the language 
that was used in defining the objectives. We will not say then 
that John gets an ''A" in citizenship, but we will say that he 
has carried out specific activities such as doing his share in 
keeping the room clean, serving on the traffic patrol, or partici- 
pating in groups concerned with social action. 

If one thinks about the problem of getting adequate informa- 
tion about pupil progress in just this area of citizenship, it will 
be seen that the Vbat, how, when, and who*" questions given 
above are all raised separately and in combination and that 
answers to them are difficult to obtain. 

WHAT SHOULD WE EVALUATE? 

If the purpose of our instruction is to produce certain changes 
in pupils, we also should find out whether those changes are 



taking place. ''But," you say, ^''there are so many objectives that 
evaluation of them would be impossible." What then should be 
done? Should we reduce, the number of objectives, should we 
lump the common ones for evaluation purposes, or should we 
fost attempt to evaluate some of them iemd have faith that the 
others are being accomplished? 

Usually, when school staflfs analyze dieir educational objectives, 
diey find that many of the items listed have much in common. 
Long lists of objectives often can be reduced to such major 
classifications as these: 

1. The development of effective methods of drinking 

2. The cultivation of useful work habits and study skills 

3. The inculcation of constructive social attitudes 

4 The acquisition of a wide range^ of significant interests 

5. The development of increased appreciation of music, art, 
literature, and other esthetic experiences 

. 6. The development bf social sensitivity 

7. The development of better personal*social adjustment 

8. The development of skill in effective communication 

9. The acquisition of important information 

10. The development of physical health 

11. The development of a consistent philosophy of life. 

After these major objectives have been set up, the next steps 
consist of trying to get specific evidence of pupfis' behavior with 
respect to each of these categories. We seek to.identif) situations 
in which such behavior can be observed or measured. Finally, we 
try promising methods for interpreting evidence and making 
meaningful statements about die progress of pupils. 

In brief, you will decide what important changes you are 
trying to produce in pupils. You will state how those changes 
may be expected to be shown in pupils* behavior and you will 
measure ^e changes that take place. You then study and 
interpret the observed changes so that your reports will be 
meaningful to the pupil himself, to his parents, and to anyone 
who wants to know what progress a particular pupil is making. 

If classroom teachers are convinced that the goals they set 
are worthwhile, they must try to evaluate progress toward diem. 
FaUure to attempt systematic evaluation results in our listing 
too many undefined goals and attempting to justify teaching 
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on the basek of boldness and faitb. Neither of these situations is 
good for pupils, parents, or the public; neither is good for 
education. 

HOW SHOULD WE EVALUATE? 

When many people diink of evaluation, they diink ot tests* 
Sixty million standardized teste were givoi to 20 million persons 
during one recent year. Many of those tests were not labeled 
"acUevement" tests, but most of them did measure achievement 
from which aptitude was inferred* 

The main purpose of testing is not to .grade or rank pupils 
but to assist classroom teachers in getting evidence of achieve- 
ment of growth. Specialists in measiuement have largely foiled 
in constructing standardized tests to measure the totality of 
behavior: The traditional mathematics and logic which they use 
are handmaidens in-the science of a piecemeal mechanical view 
of the world. Tbey have not yet produced total understanding 
of the human personality which the classroom teacher must have. 

The period when such procedures were uppermost and in 
which quotients of intelligence and achievement were computed 
for most children seems now to be drawing to a close. It has 
served its purpose in making classroom teadiers more aware 
than previously of individual differences among pupils. It has 
also made diem aware of die limitations of the evaluative devices 
ibst have been used. We are now ready to pass ^m ^the 
quotient stage" to one in which standardized tests will provide 
a small though siCA important place in evaluation programs. The 
days of moss testing seem to be numbered along with those of 
the "complete battery of tests," imposed on pupils and teachers. 
Instead we are using selective and differential testing. Classroom 
teach^ are learning how and when to fit well-chosen tests into 
a carefully planned and flexible program of determining die 
progress of particular pupils. 

ASSESSMENT OF SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 

There is general agreement that, although teachers' marks are 
often unreliable and invalid indexes of growih» they are indis- 



pensaUe tools, Marks are the coin of the school reahn. They 
continue to be the measures'of school success — ^tbe keys that 
open^ doors of educational institutions for entrance and for exit 
'Hie marks given by some classroom teachers have great value. 
Odiers may mean nothing more dian that the student has'oflBdal 
permission to forget what he has learned. In either case they 
seem likely to continue to be die principal basis for honor awards, 
promotion, and placement in schools. For a long time to come 
parents will aiccept diem as the basic evaluative device. 

High marks 
open 
many 
doors- 

The mai^ suggested substitutes for marks, sudi as home visits, 
descriptive reports, and interpretations of test scores, have' not 
yet been proven and perhaps cannot be proven by rigorous 
experiments ip be better than marks. All of diem require more 
time than school people are always willing and able to give 
to evaluating and reporting pupil progress. Since, then, marks 
are likely to be widi us for some time, classroom teachers will 
want to recognize die limitations of school marks and to examine 
mediodf that may be used to improve diem. While doing so» 
diey will be experimenting with procedures which may eventu- 
ally make obsolete die school mark as we now know it 

Limitations of School Marks 

A sbi^e mark cannot indicate to a pupil die points on which 
ha needs to improve. Marks indicate no next steps fcr him, his 
parents, or his future teacher. They are simply die judgment of 




the teacher, possibly affected by unrelated matters. They usually 
average out judgments about various ^elements in a pupil's prog- 
ress so that meaning and value are lost They often cause harm 
by increasing senseless competitiveness among pupils. 

School marks may direct the attention of pupils, parents, and 
classroom teachers away from the real piiiposes of education 
toward syaibols'that represent success but do not emphasize its 
elements or meaning. They frequently pennic and encourage the 
calculation of a meaningless rank in class or a composite score. 
The academic honor roU, which has been questioned by some 
investigators, tends to be continued by the school mark system. 
Studies show that higher marks are likely to be given by women 
than by men teadiers and that both tend to give better grades 
to girls and to pupils who come from high socio-economic levels. 
These practices cause inequities. 

Improving Marking 

Recognition of the limitations of marks may suggest some of 
the things that classroom teachers can do even when required 
to prepare school marks for the office file. First, define very 
clearly wtiat each mark means in terms of pupil development 
using descriptions of activities other than, or at least in addition 
to, mere repetition of memorized material. Classroom teachers 
may enlist &e aid of pupils and parents in de&iing ihe kind of 
development that is expected Then pupil growth in those 
activities can be observed from landmarks estimated ^at the 
beginning of the period , of instruction. We should always be 
mindful, while doing so, that growth rates vary from pupil to 
pupil. * 

As the school year proceeds, tfie classroom teacher helps each 
pupil to recognize the points on which he needs to improve, 
and suggests next steps to him and to his parents. Teachers will 
examine their own biases and prejudices for or against particular 
kinds of pupils and guard against them in making their ap« 
praisals'. They will not average the entries in' their records so 
that evidence of particular strengths and weaknesses will be lost. 
They will make it clear by word and action that their classrooms 
can be cooperative as weU as competitive situations. They will 
keep constantly in mind the differences between the purposes 



and the symbols of education^ and they will proclaim repeatedly 
dieir objection to any procedures which emphasize the symbols 
and obscure the purposes. 

Research has made it clear that classroom teachers who set 
out to do these things find their work challenging and interesting. 
Children, under the direction of teachers who use the newer 
practices that result from recognition of individual differences in 
growth, concern for the individual, and analysis of die real pur- 
poses of education, do not lose in acadetnic proficiency and do 
make substantial gains in personal-social development. 

We have been discussing ways in which to improve the mark- 
ing of pupils in terms of accomplishments ir. learning the subject- 
matter of the curriculum. Before considering personal-social 
development, we should pay some attention to devices diat may 
be used to get information on which marks are to be based.. 

Standardized Tests 

Investigatfons of the merits of many tests have indicated Uiat 
diere is great need of improvement in standardized tests. One 
authority recently stated the case when he said: HThe millions of 
man hours devoted to preparing, admin^tering, scoring, inter- 
preting and defending mental measurements have yielded only 
a tiny dust h^p of knowledge about language, thou^t, growth 
and meaning.*" Experts are aware of die mai^ shortcombigs in 
the available tests. There is no value in debating the issues here. 

For most classroom teachers and school administrators the 
important diing is to look carefully before embarldng on any 
elaborate standardized testing program. Evaluation of pupfl 
progress for instructbnal purposes may be better if use is made 
of locally constructed devices that have been sharpened up by 
procedures iivented by test makers and effective teachers. The 
great need is for tests flexible enough to deal with our own kinds 
of pupils, our own objectives, and our own school facilities. 

Studies ai'^ being made of the influence upon test results of 
such factors nS school size, teachers' salaries, teachers' training, 
and the avaflability of sucL facilities as libraries and science 
laboraforie :. Until the evidence from such studies is avaflable, 
we must question the practice of comparing our pupils' perform- 
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ances with national nonns except for general survey purposes by 
administrative o£3cers* (The norms may have been developed on 
populations di£Fering from our own in schools where instructional 
goals differ from ours* } Only larefy will a classroom teacher find 
a standardized achievement test score mpre helpful in the evalu- 
ation of his pupils' progress than the observational and diagnostic 
procedures that he dan devi^. At times the standardized test 
will fit the current learning situation and objectives, but for die 
day-to-day activities of the teacher they will seldom be pertinent 
and often aie not informing with respect to instructional needs. 

Use of Norms ond Stopdards 

If standardized tesbi are used, it is essential that we be dear 
about the term "norms * A norm tells us only the iyplcdl pet" 
foTtnance of die group on which the test was standardized The 
fttct that a particular group of pupils has scored above or below 
that norm does not reved whether or not that class is doing 
superior or inferior work. To decide the quality of work, we 
would need to compare the purposes, facilities, curriculum, and 
instruction of our group with the norm group. 




The business of comparing a child's performance with some 
vague "potential'' based on scores of general intelligence tests 
is virtuaDy outmoded. To say that a child is or is cot working 
up to his ability when that ability is only a score on an intelli- 
gence test suggests erroneously that die test score is a highly 
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stable measure of some over-all potential that can be mustered 
for use in any subject at any time. We have in the past said 
that intelligence was, "'inherited'* and* would not change. We 
know now that this claim is a slim basis for blaming grandparents. 

Let's look at it this way. Suppose that on a particular day a 
pupil makes a poor score. If we judged him as to whether or 
not he was ''working up to his ability" by comparing future scores 
with one bad performance, we would be doing what we do when 
we contrast a goIf^s worst performance with all his earlier scores 
and decide that he is not golfing up to his ability. The teacher* 
who plays golf wouldn't like to have all his later achievements 
compared with one particular performance and the children don't 
like it either. And what about that impossible phenomenon, the 
child who is ''working beyond his ability"? 

In bur discussion here we shall omit the ambiguous words 
dbOUy and aptitude. Until research clears up the confusion as to 
whether ability and aptitude are things which are changing or 
things which do not change and until we decide whether 8iey 
are goals to be achieved or determiners of goals, we should talk 
about them with great discretion. 

Why should a child always be expected to work up to his 
ability even if the concept is valid? What ciiiid could stand up 
very long under such a program? Studies of evaluation pro- 
cedures, in which a child's performance is always expected to 
be up to some vague potential, indicate that an objective of some 
schools is to keep pupils just short of the collapsing point. 

Purpose of Essay Tests 

For some years the essay test fell into disrepute when measure- 
ment enthusiasts pointed to the lack of validity and reliability in 
such tests. Essay tests have been so scorned that some teachers 
either have stopped using them or have felt guilty if they did 
use them. By so doing, they lost sight of the value of a carefully 
prepared essay test in showing how pupils cm synthesize and 
analyze information. This value is admitted by measurement 
experts who resort to the use of essay exammations for candidates 
for advanced degrees. It is still true» of course, that badly and 
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hurriedly prepared essay tests have little merit and can give false 
impressions of pupil achievement 

Most objectively scored examinations require only simple 
recognition or recall. When the major purpose of an objectively 
scored test is to find out how much pupils can recognize and 
recall, as at times it may well be, the classroom teacher should 
use it If, however, the teacher is concerned with pupils' achieve- 
ments in recognizing relationships, expressing ideas, or analyzing 
and synthesizing information, he should not hesitate to use well- 
prepared essay examinations. Scoring thsm, it has been found, 
will be significantly improved if die questions have been worded 
so that the teacher can prepare in advance a list of important 
points to be expected in die pupils' answers. Also, scoring results 
are likely to be better if die teacher reads the answers to the first 
question on all the papers, then the answers to the second ques- 
tion, and so on rather than reading all die answers of each 
student consecutively. 

Teacher-Made Objective Tests 

The so-called "objective test* is really a subjectively constructed 
test that is objectively scored. The actual writing of test items 
is a subjective process. The audior of an objectively scored test 
must choose the form of items to use, must decide on the mate- 
rials he will sample, must make ftidgments about whether or not 
an item is worthy of inclusion, and must select among scoring 
schemes. These are among die subjective procedures diat call 
for study by those planning to use an objectively scored test; 
no objective scoring system can ever make up fbr faulty sub- 
jective decisions made during the construction of the test 

Teacher-made, objectively scored tests may involve simple 
recall of information by requiring the pupil to complete sen- 
tences or to fill in blanks. Teachers may also use recognition tests 
of die true-false, multiple choice, or matching varieties. At first 
glance, these tests seem easy to prepare but the construction 
of a really good objectively scored test is a difficult undertaking 
if certain pitfalls are to be avoided and die full merits of these 
tests are to be obtained. 
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True-false tests are popular because they seem to be easy to 
construct, because a great many items can be covered quicldy> 
and because tbey are easy to score. This type of test encourages 
bad practices when the items are just lifted from textbooks. In 
this form they encourage pupils to memorize isolated bits of 
inf ormation,. to do wild guessing, or even to get false ideas from 
incomplete items. Students who undersUind rather than memorize 
are frequently penalized by true-folse items; often the more a 
pupfl knows about certain topics the more difficult it is to answer 
the item as either true or false* 

If the true-false type of test is to be used, it should be limited 
to such items as: 'There are 12 inches in a foot" Here there can 
be no doubt about the item being true or &lse and the teacher 
can be sure that knowing the item in isolation is important There 
are not many items that are of value in isolation; most of them 
can be appraised thru better ways of testing. The true-ftdse type 
of test should be used sparingly. 

The best type of objectively scored test is composed of multiple- 
choice items in which a statement or question is followed by 
several possible answers. Its excellence lies in the discrimination 
required of the pupil;, he must use the information learned to 
select the best answer. The items in a mult^le-choice must be 
prepared with care since it is difficult to get enough plausible 
choices and hard to avoid giving clues to the correct answers. 
k good form of item is one giving certain kinds of information 
and asking the pupfl to state his conclusions from the data and 
to choose from a number of reasons those which support his 
conclusions. 

What has been written here about the value of the true-&lse 
and mult^le-choice types of tests should be read again with the 
earlier discussion of the essay test Research shows that reliabflity 
(really consistency in responding) of the objectively scored tests 
is generaUy higher than tihe reliabflity of the essay test and that 
more material can be covered in a shorter time. There is real 
danger, however, that if we limit ourselves to these newer devices, 
we teachers may lose sight of some of the most important goals 
in education. We may tend to encourage the development of 
''multiple-choice and true-folse minds'* that are unable to syn- 
thesize information and to understand the meaning of facts. 
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Educational testing should do more than measure the temporary 
visual suspension of what is in our textbooks* 

ASSESSING PERSONAL-SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

We have been considering, for the most part, die evaluation 
of die so-called ''intellectual development" of the pupiL We turn 
now to the problem of assessing development hi personal-social 
characteristics. Our separation of topics is for convenience of dis- 
cussion and distribution of empluisis rather than because the 
topics are really separate or that one is more important than the 
o&er. Research studies have shown that, while &e child is learn- 
ing the Three R's, he is also learning the Three Cs (character, 
cooperation, and courtesy) and many odier characteristics diat 
go , to make up what is considered personal-social development 

Many Questions Unanswered 

In the discussion of die assessment of -school achievement we 
suggested diat research had not given us the answers to all 
questions and it will be evident, in the evaluation of personal- 
social development, that diere are many more unanswered 
questions. This area contains many foctors often called ^the 
intangibles,** interpreted by some as meaning that teachers cannot 
evaluate progress toward school objectives in this area. Currendy 
that interpretation comes dose to die^ fact, but research has 
developed some techniques that can be used fairly effectively if 
great care is taken in their selection, construction, and inter- 
pretation. 

Checklists and Rating Scales 

A commonly used procec^ jre for appraising ''intangible" learn- 
ings is die checklist Often classroom teachers indicate a pupil's 
development by checking or putting a symbol after a word or 
short description of some aspect of personality. Thus, die teacher 
may be asked to check whedier a cMd's ''citizenship'' is excellent, 
good, fair, or poor. He may be asked to indicate whidi of a 
number of briefly defined characteristics placed in supposed order 
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of excellence best describes die behavior of the pupil as he has 
observed it Rating and checking of this kind is likely to be a 
compilation of errors, for the procedure is a relic of die dark 
ages of psychology. The procedure vi^ould be discarded if it did 
not seem to accomplish its purpose in a very short time. 

Actually such ratings may be definitely harmful since research 
has shown that among their other limitotions they (a) suggest 
that certain characteristics are equally desirable in equal amounts 
for all individuals at all times; (b) encourage generalization 
about a pupil's characteristics beyond what was actually observed 
by the rater; (c) encourage ttie making of comparisons of pupils 
who are quite di£Ferent and who have had unequal environ- 
mental opportuniti^; (d) assume that teachers can observe 
behavior, such as cooperation, sort it into units on a scale, and 
allot values to it; (e) suflFer from Tialo" effect, that is, the teadier 
who rates a pupfl high in one characteristic tends to rate him 
high in othen or vice versa; and (f) usually suffer from inade- 
quate definition of the terms to be rated so that what is satisfac- 
tory to one person may be very unsatisfactory to another. 

The foregoing are die major limitations but there are many 
minor ones — so many in fact that it is difficult to see why check- 
lists and rating scales continue to play a major part in equating 
and reporting about pupils. Perhaps dieir use continues because 
diey seem to be effective in doing an objectionable task in an area 
where teacbers feel insecure. 

The basic difficulty lies in the "judgment" aspects of rating. 
In accepting a rating scale, one also accepts the philosophy of 
the person who constructed it Consider, for example, the follow- 
ing rating scale in which the statements are supposed to be 
arranged in descending order of excellence under the heading 
"responsibility^: 

1. Finds additional unassigned tasks after completing assign- 
ments 

2. Helps otihers in die class after completing own assignments 

3. Ckunpletes only the work assigned to him 

4 Needs occasional prodding to get his assignments done 
5. Needs unusual amount of prodding to do his assignments. 

Although in this list more than the usual effort has been made 
at definition, there still are problems of understanding and philos- 
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ophy. If you use the scale in this fonn^ you put doing additional 
tasks for yourself ahead of helping others. You put a premium 
on being the kind of "eager beaver" who may be proceeding 
rapidly toward a nervous breakdown or a case of ulcers. It is 
possible diat item 3 in the list is the best of these behaviors; that 
is» you should do what you have to do (as well as you can) and 
then go fishing. Research on individual di£Ferences suggests that 
it is unrealistic and unwise to try to place pupils on the same 
scale without considering their unique circumstances and situa- 
tions. Perhaps as our knowledge of individual differences in- 
creases^ the common rating scale or checklist will become 
obsolete. 

Observations vs. Measurement 

As any science develops^ the processes of observation always 
precede those of measurement In our study of the personal-social 
behavior of growing human beings we are still largely in the 
observation stage. Techniques for observing pupils range from 
the drawing of sociograms of a class to the collecting of anecdo- 
tal records and simple reporting of behavior descriptions. 

As we consider descriptive procedures, we should try to dis- 
tinguish between those devised by research workers to sharpen our 
observations periodically and those which can be used as regular 
procedures. Thus^ a sociogram demonstrating the social relation- 
ships within a class may help us to remember that social rela- 
tionships are important and may help the classroom teacher 
to recognize accepted, rejected, and neglected children. How- 
ever, the drawing of as many sociograms as shifting class rela- 
tionships require soon becomes a heavv task. Some of us may 
reject the technique because it simply elaborates the obvious to 
the classroom teacher who is alert in observing social relation- 
ships within his classes. 

Use of Anecdotal Records 

The anecdotal record method of observing, interpreting, and 
reporting pupil progress has received a great deal of attention 
during the past two decades. Like other techniques that are newly 
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introduced it became a fad, reached its zenith in popularity, 
and has now found its place among other techniques. It has x)me 
value when used properly, timely, and with caution. The 
^anecdotes" in a record are dedCriptive accounts of episode^ or 
events in the daily life of the pupil, with some interpretatio]^ of 
their significance in his development All classroom teadvers 
observe diese events and, unless an attempt is made to ret^ jrd 
them, diey must depend upon memoiy to evaluate a pupil's 
growth. It is trae, also, that if incidents are recorded and inter- 
preted, llie one making the record is more likely to be diligent 
,in observation and more serious in his efforts to understand a 
pupil's behavior. 

In practice, anecdotal records have been concerned more 
widi social relationships than with subjectmatter accomplish- 
ments; diey can be of value in bodi areas. Thus, observation 
of a pupil in die classroom may reveal vigor or lassitude of 
response, variation from usual behavior under specific stimtda- 
tion» a tendency to go beyond minimum requirements, attempts 
to improvise, reactions to audiority, and relative degrees of zeal 
or apadiy in response to various activities. The following 
anecdotal records and a summary (obtained and reported by a 
specialist in child development) indicate how they may be used 
to highlight social relationships. 

October I— Asked if he could go around the rooms to collect 
die milk bottles. He had this job for most of last year. 

October 16— Went to cupboard, distributed crackers and milk 
without being told. As a rule he does not assume any respon* 
sibility. He usually waits until he is told or allows someone 
else to take die lead. 

October 25— -Talked to the class today about a radio program 
he had heard at a friend's house. This was one of the rare times 
he has spoken to die class; generally very quiet 

November 6— Finished a model airplane he has been working 
on. He has shown much interest here. 

December 3— Read a comic magazine several times this mom* 
ing. It is difficult for him to take an interest in class reading. 
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December 5— Did oral reading for the group during reading 
period Did not read loud enough for the others to hear. He 
doesn t like to be in front of other people where he is the 
center of attention. 

A brief summary and interpretation of &ese anecdotes is 
shown in the following statement: *These are the anecdotes on a 
pupil who finds it d^cult to discover any school task he is 
capable of performing. The anecdotes as a whole give the 
impression of the pupil's willingness to participate where he is 
able^ a normal interest in tHe adventures of comic magazines 
but hot in school material, and a dislike of doing things in front 
of others. Each anecdote may be minor, yet the series gives 
a clearer picture of the pupil's responses to factors and situations 
in die classroom*'* 

Limitations of Anecdotal Records 

People who have appraised the written anecdotal record 
mediod are usually in favor of it, but the claims to objectivity 
in die method are greatly exaggerated. If a . classroom teacher 
reports only diat Jinomie ''walked down the haU,*" it is said that 
the statement is objective. The choice of die word walked, 
however, involves a good deal of subjectivity. Another observer 
of Jimmie under die same circumstances might well have said 
he dawdled down the hall, still another that he strode and still 
another that he hurried. Research into die validity of die testi- 
mony of observers and the data obtained by specialists in word 
meaning raises considerable doubt as to the objectivity of obser- 
vational techniques, even when they are used by trained observers. 

Endmsiasts for the anecdotal record recommend diat many 
records be made so that patterns of characteristic behavior may 
evolve. In our endiusiasm for collecting many anecdotes we 
should not forget that die affections of school personnel can be 
alienated away from a good evaluating and reporting program by 
insistence upon a large number of anecdotes on a specific numba: 
of pupils in prescribed form at a given time. Radier, die class- 
room teacher should be asked to report behavior which is con- 
sistent with (or significandy different from) die activities of the 
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pupil as he has observeu and understood him* And veiy im- 
portanty a workable plan includes personnel to do the clerical 
work and the sununarizing of the anecdotes. Something reason- 
able, as outlined, would make anecdotal records a valuable 
supplement to records of a pupil's development- 



In anecdotal 
records- 
words must 
be used 
with care 

It has been amply demonstrated that a technique, called The 
Method of Behavior Description, can provide valuable evidence 
of pupilsT development in the areas usually covered by rating 
scales, checklists, and anecdotal records. The entries in this 1>e- 
havior description method" resemble those in checklists and 
rating scales, but there is a basic difference-^e user's belief 
in the importance of individuality and* the importance of indi* 
vidual differences* First, those who plan to use the method must 
prepare carefully defined descriptions of the pupil's behavior, 
(sometimes similar to those used in rating scales). Classroom 
teachers, and others with sufficient opportunity to observe die 
pupil, place symbols indicating their relationsldp to him beside 
the description which best fits him. The diart on page 21 illus- 
traites the method. 

This description indicates that Mary felt secure and was weU 
accepted in her English and music groups in Grade VII, but had 
begun to show some anxiety about her relationship to her peers 
in those classes in Grades VIII and IX. Something happened to 
cause the girls in the home economics class to treat her with 
indifference in two upper grades. The classroom teadier, wanting 
to help Mary, would seek to uncover the events leading to the 
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damage. In addition to the abbreviations placed opposite the 
descriptive items some teachers will want to add supplementary 
notes or explain what lies behind the appraisals they have given. 



Pupil: Mary Anderson — ^Junior High School 



Descriptions 


Grades 


vn 


vni 


DC 


Appears to feel secure in and is ac- 
cepted by groups of peers 


E,MU 






Appears to feel anxious about her 
standing in her groups 




MU,E 


MU,E 


Wants to belong to groups but is 
generally treated with indifference 




HE 


HE 


Withdraws from peers so much that 
she is not fuUy accepted 








Characteristics of her person or be- 
havior cause rejection Sy her group 









(E»English; MU^Music; HE'=sHome Economics) 



Description v$. Rating 

The difference between this descriptive procedure and rating 
is just that the describers try to summarize what has been ob- 
served while raters attempt to judge Ae quality of the observed 
behavior. There is no implication in the •T)ehavior description 
method" that any particular kind of behavior is best for any one 
child at a particular time. The technique admits the well-known 
fact that a child's behavior may vary in different situations and 
under changing influences. Thus, though each reporter makes a 
correct description of what he observes, the reports about an indi- 
vidual may differ greatly at any given time. The plan allows 
for die possibility that differences in the descriptions of various 
observers may be as significant as die differences they report 
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It must be emphasized that there is no implication of goodness 
or badness in the use of the term behavior. 

Instead of requiring a perfunctory rating of personality twice 
a year, a practice that classroom teachers dislike and if possible 
avoid, the behavior d^cription method proposes that teachers 
be encouraged to make continuous observations of their pupils 
with respect to the defined characteristics and to record their 
descr^tions at such times as are decided upon. Duplicated sheets 
of the definitions of characteristics are furnished to the teachers 
so that they can make their descriptiwis of the pupils with the 
definitions before them, and without being influenced by each 
other^s observations. The descriptions can be entered on sheets 
of class lists wiUi the characteristics used as headings across 
the top of the page. Abbreviations and numbers for types make 
such a form simple to prepare. The descriptions are transfeired 
from the class list to the central record card, thus making a 
picture of the pupil as seea by all his teachers. When signifi- 
cant notes accompany a description, they can be entered on the 
record card beside die definitions. If teofiken stady the form 
and the definitions of behavior at the beginning of the school 
year and agree to make the descriptions upon the basis of care- 
fully considered evidence, the descriptions are likely to be valid. 

Personality and Interest Questionnaires 

The word questionnaire in the heading of this section has been 
used advisedly because there is no such thing as a personality 
or interest test in any legitimate use of the word test. The terms 
personality test or interest test may have been used by some pub- 
lishers to appeal to the psychometrically innocent school person- 
nel Hie term has been accepted by them probabty because they 
use the format and the paraphernalia (norms, validity reliabflity 
quotients and standardized directions) of tests of achievement 
Despite all the propaganda and paraphernalia the classroom 
teachtt and all others who use them must be warned that they 
are simply questionnaires and subject to all the limitations of the 
questionnaire technique. After thorou^ examination of the re- 
search literature and the so-called personality and interest tests 
themselves this author recommends that it is desirable.to have a 
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period of years during which test authors and publishen can 
establish satisfactory evidence of the validity, forecasting, effi* 
dency, and diagnostic value of personality questionu'^ires. Most 
of these forms elaborate the obvious; otliers make more cloudy 
what is ahready unclear. Certainly the mass administration of 
these devices is an unwise use of time and money. If, despite 
all their limitations, they are 'to be' used at all, they should be 
employed only for that rare case where every possible device is 
employed' in die hope of throwing some light on a vezy diflScult 
situation. 

Research has demonstrate that pupils can fake their answen 
m personality and interest inventories. The answers called for 
require only .superficial snap judgments about which the subject 
may be ill-informed or uninfonned; the pupil being "'tested'' is 
often required to make choices wh^ he has no real choice or 
concern; tbere is inadequate opportunity for the pupil to indi- 
cate die depth, stability, or permanence of his attitudes and en- 
diusiasms. The perscmality questkmnaires rely on self-judg- 
ments, probably ^e least valid of all kinds of appraisals. Their 
facile profiling of scores implies that something valid has been 
measured so reliably that differential diagnosis is possible. At 
most, the personality inventory lists symptoms which can be 
identified equally well and more economically by observations. 
They assume an atomistic structure of personality and interest 
patterns and diey lump these atoms, and name them by fiat with 
little relationship to the true nature of personality. 

It should be kept in mind also that die study of die personality 
of a child is not a simple process accomplished by answering a 
few questions in a 20- to 30-mihute period. Classroom teachers, 
who spend much time with children and youdi, know diat the 
understanding of personality problems is not likely to come from 
die applicatkm of instruments of this type. We still lade incon- 
trovertible proof that die instruments provide adequate facts. 

Personal Documents and Projective Technics 

Most questionnaires and tests may be criticized as so fully 
developed in structure and guide lines that die pupil has litde 
opportunity to reveal die things that are important to him. De- 
vices that avoid diis difficulty (and sometimes go too far in the 
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opposite direction) are sometimes called "personal documents 
and projective techniques." Both these devices allow the pupil to 
express himself in the areas of his greatest concern and to give 
as much detail as he wishes. By making a full, unguided response, 
the child may reveal attitudes, desires, interests, and problems 
that will not be disclosed by more formal devices and methods. 

Under the heading ''personal documents'" we may include 
autobiographies, diaries, or other written materials. Also, by 
stretching the definition somewhat, we may include drawings, 
constructions, performances, or oral recitations. Research shows 
that careful analysis of a pupil's productions may reveal clues 
about his reaction to school work and the level of his personal- 
social development. We may observe his clarity in expressing 
himself, make a systematic, complete evaluation of his writing, 
and assess his use of language forms. From such evidence we may 
get indications of interest; clues about social attitudes; hints of 
his tendency to try to make a good impression when given Uie 
chance; clues about his tendency to rationalize, compensate, or 
project; and inferences about persons or circumstances that have 
influenced him. 

Since these are only hints, clues, indications, and inferences, 
the so-called ''personal documents" approach cannot be used in 
isolation. The child forgets or omits; as observers, we may misin- 
terpret. These limitations demand extreme caution in the use of 
personal documents. Their merit lies in the fact that they may 
reveal the "inside halP of the child's life. In our strenuous search 
for "objective" evidence, this half of personality may be over- 
looked and yet it must be examined. No classroom teacher can 
assume, because there are no outward manifestations of con- 
flict, frustration, or disturbing feelings, that none exists. 

Projective techniques also attempt to get at the inner half of 
personality. They are based on the premise that when an indi- 
vidual responds to an ambiguous stimulus, he is apt to expose 
his own personality as much as the phenomenon to which he is 
attending. Thus, a child may be asked to tell what he "thinks 
about" inkblots, vague drawings, or sounds. He may be given 
rather vague instructions to draw a person or to tell what is hap- 
pening in a picture that is subject to many interpretations. Ex- 
perience shows that in these explorations he may reveal latent 
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needs, images, and sentiments which he would be unwilling or 
miable to express in answer to direct questioning. 

The "projective idea** may be used effectively by classroom 
teachers. Iliey can use such stimuli as pictures, incomplete 
stories, and imfamiliar music. While doing so, they may observe 
the pupil*s responses with respect to enthusiasm, apathy, choice 
of language, and the extent to which he identifies himself or 
others wi^ the stimulating situation. Used in this way, projective 
methods provide some evidence about a pupil which, when com- 
bined with other information, may provide suggestions for next 
steps in his treatment 

Not in Isolation 

Throughout this long discussion of "How Should We Evalu- 
ate?" the reader must have observed much reiteration of state- 
ments to the effect that no one of the many techniques considered 
has sufficient merit to recommend its use in isolation. As research 
on the nature and needs of growing human beings accumulates, 
it becomes clearer that evaluation is. a complex process requiring 
the use of many methods. 

Perhaps the most serious error that classroom teachers could 
make in the area of evaluating a pupil's progress would be that 
of becoming converts to one or even a few theories about be- 
havior or methods of evaluating and reporting about it and of 
using them exclusively. The evaluative process becomes a process 
of sifting evidence, analyzing situations, bringing together iso- 
lated facts, and thinking over again and again the apparent sig- 
nificance of the facts. The task is never finished as long as th/ 
pupil is in the school, for both he and the school are chan^ g 
and each year new methods of evaluation are developed. 

WHEN SHOULD WE EVALUATE? 

We may emphasize again that evaluation is a continuous 
process and an integral part of instruction. The final examination 
at the end of a course on which the student passes or fails the 
year's work is fast disappearing from public-school practice. 
Many tests that are given at the end of the school term are now 
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used in^ planning the work for the coming year. They are not 
used to fail or pass pupils but to determine their readiness for 
next steps and to diagnose di£Sculties so that remedial treatment 
can be provided 

Evaluation, A Year-Round Procedure 

But these purposes are not solely ehd-of-the-year purposes. 
Evidence of accomplishment, growth, and development is needed 
throughout the whole school year so that classroom teachers 
may see what progress is being made toward the objectives. 
Readiness for next steps does not always emerge at precise days 
or hours indicated by the calendar or the clock. We must be 
alert to recognize readiness when it appears lest we lose the 
golden opportunities when pupils are eager to learn. As class- 
room teachers, we must recognize lack of readiness, too, lest we 
require the pupil to sbidy something too soon and actually set 
him back so that he does not learn it at the usual time. Witib 
a plan for continuous evaluation we are more likely to identify 
readiness (or lack of it) than we are when we depend upon 
chance. 

Evaluation as Diagnosis 

Diagnoses of diflSculties which may arise at any time cannot 
await annual examinations. Progress must be observed and re- 
corded when it occurs or faulty memory may obscure it New 
patterns of behavior or retrogressions to past patterns need to 
be evaluated so that action may be taken upon them at the 
right time. Evaluation cannot mean |ust the administration of 
final tests for promotion purposes alone. Evaluation should pro- 
vide a moving picture rather than a snapshot of pupil develop- 
ment 

WHO SHOULD EVALUATE? 

Ultimately the responsibility for evaluation falls upon those 
who teach. Parents may assist and pupils may contribute to the 
process. In situations where several classroom teachers work witib 
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the same pupils, evaluation may be the cooperative product of 
several teachers, pupils, parents, counselors^ homeroom instruc- 
tors^ visiting teadiers, physicians, school nurses, employers, or, 
in fact, any persons who have had sufficient opportunity to ob- 
serve the puplL Many studies tell us that the behavior of a pupil 
may vary as circumstances change so that what one person ob- 
serves, anodier does not see. Both may have seen different facets 
of the pupfl's behavior, apparently conflicting which are truly 
descriptive of that variability in his behavior which may be 
most important in his guidance. 

Pooled data have generally (but not without exception) been 
found to be more valid than information from single sources. 
When many persons are informed about objectives and the need 
for securing evidence of progress toward them, and when th^ 
learn about methods of securing such evidence, they are likely 
to sharpen their observations. When they have opportunities to 
pool their facts and discuss them, they are more likely to see the 
whole child than when they have no responsibility for evaluation 
or can delegate it to anodier persoa All these findings suggest, 
then, that evaluating and reporting a pupil's development will 
be more effective if ill those who have bad sufficient opportunity 
to observe him have die responsibility of reporting their observa- 
tions. Procedures for reporting will be discussed in the following 
sections, 

REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS 

Collecting, coordinating, and reporting information about a 
pupil's progress for parents, pupfls, and the next teacher is a 
complicated task that requires mudi more attention than has 
commonly been given to it 

Typicol Report Cords 

An analysis of a small sample of report cards revealed that in 
Uie area of personal characteristics alone (excluding terms used 
to describe accomplishments) some 260 trait names were em- 
ployed. Most of the report cards used such terms as cooperation, 
industry, citizenship, widiout any definition and in most cases 
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the record consisted of a single check mark after a trait name and 
under such headings as superior, average, fair, and poor. The 
remaining parts of the reports contained letter grades or marks 
and a statement about attendance and tardiness. 

These characteristics appear to be typical of the report cards 
sent home about four times a year to share information funda- 
mental to a cooperative relationship between the classroom and 
the home. It is unlikely that they accomplish that objective. 
Recognition of the limitations of such reports results in numerous 
revisions and many attempts to provide other methods for pro- 
viding the needed information. Since many report cards also 
require the use of cumulative records within the school, it may 
be well to discuss the nature of such records before we consider 
the improvement of reporting. 

Cumulative Records 

The cumulative record card (or folder) has achieved much 
prominence within the past quarter of a century. Essentially it 
is a record of pupils' academic achievements, test performances, 
interests and activities, health and physical development, usual 
behavior, and interview reports compiled at stated periods and 
accumulated over a span of years. OccasionaUy it contains records 
of treatment given, results of home visits, special actions taken, 
or recommendations made. Also listed may be census data such 
as places of residence, age, occupations of parents, numbers of 
brothers and sisters, and brief home descriptions. Commonly 
these data are compUed on a cardboard form or in manila folder 
which is used for reference when a pupil is to be discussed or 
reports are to be made. The chief merit claimed for the cumula- 
tive record is that it presents a rather complete picture of a 
pupil brought together from many sources over a long enough 
period to portray his development When properly constructed 
and eflBciently kept, a cumulative record becomes an effective 
procedure for recording pupil development. It is an indispensable 
element in an eflBcient school. 

The cumulative record should not be thought of primarily as 
a bookkeeping device. Although much of its content and form is 
statistical, its function goes far beyond a reference place for fac- 
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tual material. The statistical data, combined with data from other 
sources to make tlie record, have been shown to be helpful for 
the following purposes: 

1. They form a basis for current guidance. 

2. They preserve guidance material so that it can be used 
widi continuity over a term of years in as many schools as the 
pupils attend. 

3. They help the school staff to give advice about a pupil's 
furdier education or entrance into an occupation, and to furnish 
the material for reports to otlier schools or agencies on his readi- 
ness for tlie new experience and his probability of success in it 

4. They provide information for use in cooperation with par- 
ents, either through written reports or by means of interviews. 

Teachers' Attitudes Toward Reporting Pupil Progress 

Many classroom teachers dislike writing reports and making 
records. The task is often regarded as extra clerical work that 
is to be done at certain times, such as at the end of the school 
year, when diere are many other stresses. Many errors occur, 
feelings may be hurt, and the entire process is regarded as, at 
best, a necessary evil. To some ' ^achers, however, the making 
of records and reports is not a dreary, routine, clerical task but 
a challenging study of growing boys and girls. The difference 
between fliese attitudes toward recording and reporting is that 
the first fails to look beyond the immediate task at lumd, sees 
only part of the job and even sees that incompletely. The second 
tries to assist in putting together the many-sided puzzles of in- 
dividual achievements, interests, personalities, attitudes, ambi- 
tions, health, and home circumstances and seeks to assist in the 
solution of these puzzles so that happiness and success for the 
pupil are more likely than failure and disillusionment 

Teacher-Parent Conferences 

It is not enough to have cumulative records. They must be 
used in reporting to parents, future teachers, and employers. 
The records must not be dead; they must come alive under the 
interpretation that competent teachers can give diem. 
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We recognize that parents are familiar witb the olS-fashioned 
report and they like them because the familiar is comfortable. 
Parents tend, to distrust anything that seems less definite dum 
the letter grade or numerical nuirk and they feel more secure 
with someAing that seems to be more objective* If they are to 
use and appreciate reports that come from systematic cumulative 
records and elaborate analysis of child'hehavior, a well-planned 
program for informing them must be attempted In some schools 
th^ has been done hy appointing parents to school committees 
on cumulative records and reports and in othm by public infor- 
mation programs in the parent-teacher association, in the press, 
and on the radio. 

In many communities parents of elementary-school children 
are invited to come to the school several times a year to discuss 
their children's progress in conference with the teachers. The 
discussion revolves around the past development portrayed in 
the cunxulative record and plans are laid for cooperation in work- 
ing toward mutually acceptable goals. Although technical research 
does not indicate whether or not this is a desirable practice, it 
seems to be a common-sense method of sharing responsibilities. 

New Reporting Procedures Needed 

The processes of reporting pupil progress are in a state of flux. 
There is demand for information that will tell parents and others 
with definitcsiess where dieir children are showing strengths or 
weaknesses as judged by normal expectations of children of 
their ages and opportunities. There is also demand for informa- 
tion that describes a pupil's progress in a way analytical enough 
to give helpful guidance and to indicate the pupil's likelihood of 
success in continuing to work in certain fields, both in later years 
in school and in advanced institutions. Iliere is stiU need for die 
invention of a way to direct the^inds of pupils, parents, and 
classroom teachers away^from marks toward the fundamental 
objectives of education. Such reports need to show appreciation 
for the poorest pupils' good qualities while the best pupils' 
weaknesses are' pointed out When reports cai* c these diin^ 
and also add recommendations of ways in whii a ; jpils can be 
helped to overcome weaknesses and use strengths more effec- 
tively, they can become potent tools in the improvement of 
schools* 
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A FINAL WORD 



Some will be disappointed at the numerous limitations that re- 
search has revealed about commonly used techniquesior evaluat- 
ing and reporting pupil progress. Disappointment may lead to 
discouragement, feelings of frustration, a gen^ sense of futility, 
« and a decision to do nothing about an apparently hopeless situa- 
tion. There is, however, anodier way to look at a disappointing 
situation and it is diis view diat prof essiomd teachers will take. 
They wiU see it as a challenge to their ingenuity, skill, and good 
judgment They will realize ihat research has indicated many 
pitfalls but they will note that it has illuminated numerous path- 
ways to improvement They will recognize that research has 
provided alternatives to uncritical passive acceptance of pro- 
grams of evaluating and reporting that accomplish less than they 
might because they are static. Iliose alternatives are for class- 
room teachers and research workers to appraise continuously our 
evaluation programs and to persist in their attempts to determine 
die effectiveness of mediods for reporting pt^il progress. As 
diese things continue, we will see that there is much merit in 
many of the time-proven instruments when sharpened by the 
techniques described in this bulletin. It will be observed also that 
the vigorous attempts of research investigators to develop more 
highly effective tools show enough promise to warrant an opti- 
mistic view of the future. 
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